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T  O 


The  Right  Honourable  the 

Lord  SOUTHWELL.' 


My  Lord, 


?0©0l  F  I  could  want  better  motives  for 

W tL0 

I  ^  laying  this  flight  treatife  at  your 
f'vA/',i  lordfhip’s  feet,  there  is  a  duty 
W<Mj<  would  compel  me  to  it :  thi 
thought  on  which  ’tis  built  was  wholly  yours; 
and  tho5  my  very  juft  fenfe  of  its  imperfedtions 
forbids  my  putting  my  name  to  the  piece ;  I 
may,  without  boafting,  fay,  that  I  felt  an  ex¬ 
treme  pride  when  your  lordflhip  thought  me 
equal  to  the  undertaking  of  reducing  it  to 
form.  The  world  will  fay  I  have  caufe :  for  it 
knows  no  perfon  of  whofe  favourable  opinion 
an  author  may  fo  reafonably  be  proud, , 


You  were  pleafed  to  demand  of  me  no 
more  than  a  fketch ;  nor  does  this  attempt 
-  )  A  2  claim' 


DEDICATION. 

claim  any  higher  title*  If  it  fhould  lead 
thofe  to  think  more  upon  the  fubje<ft,  within 
whofe  province  it  lies  to  explain  the  matter 
perfectly,  and  whofe  authority  can  bring  the 
practice  into  ufe,  I  fhall  have  done  all  I  pre¬ 
fumed  to  undertake* 

Your  lordfhip  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon 
this  addrefs :  It  breathes  no  flattery,  for  he 
who  writes  it  has  none  of  their  views,  whofe 
rank  praife  offends  even  the  ears  to  which  it 
is  addreffed.  His  whole  pride  was  to  fay  how 
perfectly*  and  with  what  true  refpedt  he  is* 


My  Lord* 

Your  Lordship's 


Moft  obedient  Servant, 


The  AUTHOR; 
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INTRODUCTION. 

S§5?32£”^  ORE  defeafes  may  be  prevented* 
jyj-  ^  and  more  adtually  cured  by  one  or 
H  the  other  kind  of  bathing  than  by 

medicines.  This  the  concurrent 
teftimony  of  all  ages,  and  all  countries  avows : 
but  there  may  be  alfo  danger  attending  the 
inconfiderate  and  unlkilfull  ufe  of  either. 
This  is  the  occafion  of  the  prefent  treatife,  in 
which  it  is  propofed  to  give  in  a  fuccindt  view 
what  is  already  known  upon  the  fubjedt ;  and 
preferving  a  middle  courfe  between  the  rafh 
zeal  of  the  advocates  for  this  pradtice,  and 
their  vain  terrors  who  oppofe  it  ;  abfolutely 
to  fhew  wherein  it  may  be  ufeful,  wherein 
dangerous ;  to  limit  the  cafes  and  prefcribe 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  will  do  good ; 
and  by  free  cautions  againft  its  ufe  in  thofe 
wherein  it  may  be  mifchievous,  to  prevent  all 
accidents :  to  reftore  the  original  credit  of 
the  pradtice,  apd  to  do  fome  fervice  to 
mankind. 


THg 
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T  H  E 

U  S  E  of  B  ATH  I  N  G. 


CHAP.  L 

^3$KOjl  AT  H I N  G  has  doublefs  been  co- 
^  B  |  eval  with  mankind:  cleanlinefs  and 
pie aiii re  would  lead  them  early  to 
x  ’**  it,  and  the  advantages  were  evi¬ 
dent.  The  cold  bath  was  the  firft  ;  for  every 
pond  and  river  gave  the  opportunity :  and 
they  who  ufed  it  found  that  they  were 
ftronger  in  their  bodies,  and  more  lively  in 
their  imaginations  than  thofe  who  did  not. 
They  found  they  efcaped  ficknefs  alfo  :  it 
was  natural  to  attribute  this  to  the  coldnefs, 
and  thence  to  feek  for  the  fame  purpofe  the 
coldeft  waters.  Religion  countenanced  the 
pradtife,  and  purifications  wdth  water  were 
made  effential  ceremonies.  Fraud  followed  : 
for  an  artful  race  of  priefts,  feniible  of  the 
good  from  bathing  in  extreme  cold  water, 
dedicated  fprings  to  faints,  and  the  cures  the 

water 
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water  made  were  attributed  to  the  patron  of 
the  fountain . 

Warm  bathing  followed  naturally.  The 
earth  in  many  places  fends  out  hot  Iprings : 
thefe  were  more  plealant  to  the  flefh  in  waffl¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  therefore  more  ufed : 
fome  who  had  coarfe  eruptions  on  their  fkin 
were  cured  by  this  entirely ;  in  others  head- 
achs  ceafed,  and  in  many  more  complaints  of 
long  continuance  vanifhed.  One,  tortured 
with  the  cholic,  when  he  bathed  found  in¬ 
fant  eafe ;  another  who  was  dumb,  from 
hoarfnefs,  fpoke ;  and  was  frighted  at  the 
unaccuftomed  found  of  his  own  voice ;  a 
third  burfting  with  fupprefled  urine,  ex¬ 
pecting  only  eafe,  grew  inftantly  relieved 
of  his  complaints. 

The  effeCts  appeared  miraculous ;  and 
lying  doCtors  as  ignorant  as  priefts  were  cun¬ 
ning,  attributed  thefe  cures  to  they  knew 
not  what  minerals  imprequating  the  Spring  : 
ignorant :  and  defirous  their  patiant  fhould 
continue  ignorant  that  all  thefe  difeafes,  and 
with  thefe  many  more,  might  be  cured  by 
warm  water  only. 

But  before  phyficians  interferred  the 
praCtife  fpread ;  and  became,  wherever  there 
were  thefe  hot  fprings  univerfal. 

Where  they  were  wanting  plain  reafon 
taught  their  nature,  and  tutored  people  to 
imitate  them :  common  water  was  eafily 
warmed,  and  this  performed  the  fervice. 

This 
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This  was  all  nature  taught,  and  this  they 
found  fufficient:  ingenious  art,  ingenious 
for  the  ufes  of  the  artift,  loon  introduced  a 
multitude  of  folly.  Thus  dodtors  who  had 
fancied  minerals  in  all  the  hot  baths,  becaufe 
they  found  them  in  a  few,  added  them  un¬ 
der  various  preparations  to  thefc  they  made 
art.  Iron  and  copper  became  general  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  they  dreamed  fomething  of  the 
vague  acid,  tho’  they  had  not  yet  its  name. 
The  red  hot  flags  from  iron-works  and  cop¬ 
per  furnaces  were  thrown  into  the  water  and 
miracles  attributed  to  them  :  and  hence  the 
unfeeling  folly  of  the  phylicians  came  by  de¬ 
grees  to  baths  of  Infants  Blood. 

But  while  we  charge  barbarous  antiquity 
with  thefe  abufes,  let  us  except  thofe  nations 
among  whom  fcience  flourifhed,  and  with 
it  all  true  knowledge ;  from  whom  we  have 
deduced  our  bell  difcoveries ;  and  from 
whom  we  might  borrow  many  more,  if  it 
were  as  much  a  cuftom  to  ftudy,  as  ’tis  a 
glory  to  pretend  to  ftudy  them. 

The  Greeks  conlidered  warm  baths  as 
warm  water ;  but  then  they  added  plain 
and  limple  things  to  affift  the  intention  ; 
bran,  foap,  emollient  herbs  :  no  more.  And 
they  had  fragrant  oils  and  precious  oint¬ 
ments  to  ufe  afterwards,  which  ferved  the 
two  great  needful  purpofes,  refrefhing  the 
fpirits,  and  preventing  thofe  mifchiefs.  which 

might 
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might  ot  herwife  have  followed  fudden 
cold. 

What  thefe  were  is  a  point  involved  in  feme 
obfeurity,  for  the  originals  fpeak  a  broken 
language ;  and  howfoever  learned  their  com¬ 
mentators  may  have  been  in  words,  they 
were  all  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
things  concerned.  The  Greek  plants  are  lefs 
known  than  almod  any  other  fubjedt  of  anti¬ 
quity  :  with  what  fuccefs  they  have  been 
fought  by  the  namelefs  author  of  thefe  en¬ 
quiries,  thofe  who  have  mod:  learning  will 
be  bed  able  to  determine :  at  lead:  they  have 
been  fought  with  diligence  and  candour. 

While  priedhood,  phyfic,  fraud,  and 
folly  were  ob  (curing  the  great  light  of  nature 
in  this  indance,  among  people  who  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fine  term  civilized,  honed 
nature  taught  the  Savages  of  other  quarters 
not  only  the  ule  of  cold  water,  but  to  roll 
themfelves  in  fnow :  and  not  alone  to  plunge 
into  the  natural  warm  bath,  or  make  one  by 
the  help  of  fire  $  but  to  feize  whatfoever  of¬ 
fered  like  it. 

In  fome  places  there  rife  hot  vapours 
out  of  the  earth,  and  on  thefe  they  placed 
themfelves  to  grow  warm  by  them :  when 
this  advantage  did  not  offer  they  feated 

B  themfelve 
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themfelves  againft  a  fand  bank  of  earth  which 
faced  the  fouth.  In  the  middle  of  a  clear  hot 
day ;  and  covering  their  feet  with  the  loofe 
duft,  flood  to  be  heated  thoroughly ,  in  other 
places  they  heated  turfs ;  and  lay  on  them, 
and  were  covered  with  them  :  and  elfewhere 
threw  their  bodies  upon  heaps  of  fermenting 
dung. 

Thus  nature  led  the  way  to  the  ufe 
of  bathing,  and  it  was  well  for  the  world 
while  fcience  only  followed  her  fteps.  Health 
was  preforved  by  the  cold  baths,  before  Jtwas 
known  difeafes  could  be  cured  by  them  ; 
and  half  the  deflru&ive  legion  of  chronic 
complaints  were  cured  familiarly.  So  much 
plain  reafon  taught,  and  they  were  happy 
who  obeyed  her  guidance. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  life  of  Bathmg  among  the  Greeks  and 

Romans . 

T?  GYPT  in  the  earlieft  times  whereof 
we  have  account,  adopted  and  improved 
the  natural  ufe  of  bathing,  in  both  hot  and 
cold  water  ;  and  from  that  people  probably 
the  Greeks  derived  its  rational  ufe,  together 
with  their  other  knowledge^  In  this  cafe  as 
all  others,  they  foon  became  more  eminent 
than  their  originals :  for  whatfoever  they 
adopted  they  improved.  In  their  heroic 
ages  we  read  they  bathed  in  rivers  or  the  fea, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  tho’  fadts  are 
handed  down  from  thefe  uncertain  times 
very  obfcurely,  that  they  diftinguifhed  the 
fait  from  frefli  water.  Even  hot  baths  were 
as  early  as  the  times  when  Homer  lived  : 
perhaps  as  thofe  concerning  which  he  wrote. 
Pythagoras  taught  to  his  countrymen  what  he 
had  learned  in  Egypt  of  their  ufe;  and  from 
his  time,  tho*  for  fome  ages  flowly,  they 
were  made  a  regular  part  of  medicine.  From 
thence  they  were  foon  brought  into  the  lifts 
of  luxury,  and  then  the  chafte  manners  of  that 
honourable  people  would  not  fuffer  them 
public.  Thofe  who  had  occafion  made  them 
in  their  houfes,  and  they  were  again  given 

B  2  back 
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back  to  the  relief  of  ficknefs  $  their  natural 
£nd  original  ufe. 

Roivie  borrowed  them  from  Greece.  Even 
the  name  Thermae  is  not  of  the  other  ori¬ 
gin.  They  confidered  them  as  an  article  of 
luxury  and  pleafure,  as  much  as  of  medicinal 
vertue  :  and  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day  they 
prepared  themfelves  by  bathing*  rubbing  and 
anointing,  for  the  table  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  evening :  both  nations  were  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  which  could  preferve  might 
alfo  reftore  their  health  $  and,  by  both  the  hot 
and  the  cold  baths  were  ufed  alfo  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  The  Greek  and  Latin  medicinal 
writers  equally  name  them  in  this  light,  from 
Hippocrates  downward  to  the  laft. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  manner  of 
bathing  for  medicinal  purpofes  are  vmy  ob- 
fcure,  but  *tis  moft  probable  they  proceeded 
thus.  The  perfon  who  was  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  warm  bath,  was  led  into  an  anti¬ 
chamber  of  the  ftove ;  here  he  took  off  part 
of  his  habit :  when  warmed  in  this  place  he 
was  led  into  the  ftove ;  there  he  was  foon 
made  very  hot,  and  being  wholly  ftripped  he 
was  fet  in  a  tub,  and  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
was  poured  upon  his  head  :  after  this  he 
plunged  into  the  warm  bath ;  and  when  he 

came 
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came  out  of  this  he  was  rubbed  dry,  and 
then  anointed  with  oils. 

This  was  the  compleat  method  :  but  in 
many  cafes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  only  was 
ufed,  the  warm  rooms  alone,  or  thefe  and 
the  warm  water  were  efteemed  fufficient; 
but  always  anointing  with  the  oils  clofed  the 
ceremony. 

The  cold  bathing  was  conducted  with  lefs 
ceremony ;  but  as  rationally.  The  perfon  was 
plunged  into  the  water  headlong ;  then  when 
he  came  out  he  was  rubbed  dry,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  was  anointed  with  oils. 

These  were  the  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks, 
and  from  thefe  the  Romans  varied  but 
little.  They  grew  carelefs,  and  made  both 
kinds  of  bathing  llighter  and  more  frequent 
among  thofe  in  health  :  but  for  the  lick  the 
fame  methods  ftill  were  ufed.  Mifchief  hap¬ 
pened  fometimes  from  bathing,  as  well  as 
often  good :  we  better  undefcand  the  danger, 
but  we  have  lefs  fenfe  of  the  real  advantages ; 
it  may  be  therefore  ufeful  to  endeavour  to 
introduce  again  fome  of  the  negledted  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Greeks;  and  to  lay  down  before 
the  public  the  difeafes  in  which  bathing  will 
be  a  cure;  and  the  danger  which  may  attend 
its  improper  ufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

_  ■» 

Of  the  Ufes  of  the  Warm  Bath . 

pERSPIRATION  is  a  firft  effential  to 
health  :  the  obftrudtion  of  this  brings  on 
fullnefs,  fevers,  pains  in  the  head,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  diforders,  all  which  may 
be  removed  at  once  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
warm  bath.  The  obftrudtion  of  perfpiration 
arifes  ufually  at  once  from  the  effect  of  cold) 
or  more  flowly  by  cutaneous  foulneffes: 
Thefe  often  begin  from  a  ftoppage  of  per¬ 
fpiration,  and  they  always  encreafe  it.  In 
either  cafe  the  warm  bath  is  a  cure. 

It  relaxes  the  fkin  and  opens  the  pores, 
and  nothing  is  fo  effectual  in  cleaning  away 
every  kind  of  foulnefs.  The  flighter  diforders 
which  rife  from  an  obftrudted  perfpiration. 
Colds  as  we  call  them,  and  the  whole  train 
of  their  attendant  fymptoms  vanifh  at  once, 
by  the  effect  of  a  warm  bath :  this  would 
make  the  recourfe  to  it  univerfal  in  thefe 
cafes,  but  that  there  follows  the  immediate 
danger  of  taking  cold  again  :  the  effeit  of 
the  chill  air  being  the  greater,  as  the  pores 
have  been  left  fo  particularly  open.  Our 
cuftom  is  to  be  put  immediately  into  bed 
from  a  warm  bath  ;  but  this  is  neither  ne~ 

ceffary 
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ceffary  nor  right,  the  efFedl  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  bath,  and  to  what  purpofe 
fhould  the  perfon  weaken  himfelf,  and  open 
the  pores  yet  more  by  a  continued  heat. 

The  Greeks  went  from  the  bath  into 
their  heating  rooms,  and  cooled  gradually  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  bed.  They  underftood 
the  danger  of  expofing  themfelves  luddenly 
to  the  cold  air  which  they  avoided,  and  even 
took  precautions  that  the  difference  between 
the  air  of  the  bathing  room  and  that  of  the 
apartment  into  which  they  went  fhould  not 
hurt  them.  Thefe  were  rubbing  and  anoint¬ 
ing  ;  and  with  thefe  we,  tho’  our  country  is 
colder,  might  return  from  the  warm  bath  into 
a  warm  apartment  without  danger.  We  fhould 
thus  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  heat 
without  weakening  ourfelves  by  it ;  and  it 
would  fet  afide  half  the  need  of  medicine. 

The  ufes  of  warm  bathing  among  the 
Greeks,  exclufive  of  the  mere  confideration 
of  luxury  and  amufement,  may  be  reduced 
to  three,  ift.  The  relaxing  of  the  fkin  and 
opening  of  the  pores.  2d.  The  cleanfing  of 
cutaneous  foulnefs  and  cure  of  the  diforders 
of  the  fkin.  3d.  The  flrengthening  the 
parts,  and  conveying  the  virtues  of  power¬ 
ful  medicines  immediately  to  them. 

Tm 
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The  two  firft  are  plain  and  obvious ;  but  to 
the  third  flight  readers  will  objedt,  becaule 
it  feems  contradidtory  :  the  abfolute  effedt  of 
warm  baths  being  not  to  ftrengthen  but  re¬ 
lax  :  yet  to  this  feeming  argument  ’tis  eafy 
to  oppofe  fadts.  The  Greeks  were  faithful, 
and  they  name  the  effedis :  and  to  confirm 
this,  we  have  in  Hoffman,  a  writer  fcarce 
lefs  accurate  than  themfelves,  a  Angular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Caroline  baths,  which,  tho’  hot, 
he  fays,  ftrengthen,  not  relax  the  parts,  be- 
caufe  of  the  aftringency  of  an  cchreous  earth 
contained  in  them. 

Therefore  the  thing  is  pradticable  : 
what  we  have  found  done  in  one  place  by 
nature,  they  did  by  art  at  pleafure ;  and  it  is 
certain  they  might  do  it  better :  for  the 
virtues  of  aftringent  plants  are  much  more 
eaflly  conveyed  to  water  than  thofe  of  aftrin^ 
gent  earths. 

A  warm  bath  is  a  general  fomenta¬ 
tion  :  we  may  do  what  they  did,  and 
we  have  the  means :  Whatfoever  effedf  a 
warm  fomentation  can  take  upon  a  limb  by 
means  of  its  ingredients,  the  fame  a  warm 
bath  impregnated  with  the  fame  ingredients 
may  on  the  whole  body.  Where  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  local  we  plainly  fee  the  good  effedts 
of  medicated  water,  for  fomentations  in  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  are  no  other ;  and  where  the  malady 
is  universal  the  fame  good  will  be  attained 
by  a  bath  made  with  the  fame  ingredients. 

Warm  water  anfwers  the  common  pur- 
pofes  alone ;  and  whether  this;  or  the ‘medi¬ 
cated  baths  be  ufed,  the  fame  precautions 
will  prevent  all  bad  accidents. 

\  .  .  ,  *  v 

What  is  here  advanced  is  the  dodtrine  of 
plain  reafon  fupported  by  antient  medicine, 
I  hope  it  will  be  foon  corroborated  farther  by 
the  modern  :  I  can  propofe  it  only  :  for  Stis 
an  age  in  which  fome  think,  and  others 
pradtife. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

Of  bathing  for  relaxation  only . 

IN  the  firfl:  and  moft  natural  ufe  of  warm 
bathing,  which  is  only  to  relax  the  Ikin 
and  open  the  pores,  nothing  more  need  be 
confidered  than  to  have  a  pure  light  water 
for  the  purpofe ;  and  to  avoid  cold  after¬ 
wards. 

The  Greeks,  whom  I  would  propofe  as 
models,  we  fee,  firfl:  warmed  the  body  gra¬ 
dually,  for  this  praftife,  by  the  air  of  a  heated 
room;  then  poured  on  warm  water,  and  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  bath:  then  after  rub¬ 
bing  dry,  they  ufed  their  oils  :  It  will  be  an 
addition  to  our  common  practice  to  obferve 
this  gradual  preparation  for  the  bath ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  enquire  diligently  after 
the  Compofition  of  thofe  medicines,  which 
they  have  mentioned  as  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  eflfedts  afcribed  to  them  by  capdid 
writers,  fhew  they  deferved  that  praife :  but  I 
as  to  the  compofition  of  them  we  are  altoge-  : 
ther  ignorant,  and  negligent ;  neither  affedt- 
ing  to  know  them,  nor  attempting  to  imitate 
them.  We  want  them  more  than  they  did  :  1 

for  I 
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for  our  climate  being  colder,  the  danger  of 
taking  cold,  which  they  were  invented  to 
obviate,  is  with  us  greater. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Grecian  oils  and  ointments . 

IF  we  would  learn  any  thing  truly  of  the 
oils  and  ointments  ufed  by  the  antient 
Greeks  after  warm  bathing,  we  muft  firft 
diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  employed  upon 
different  occafions.  They  had  in  all  three 
kinds :  the  firft  were  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
in  thefe  only  fragrance  was  confidered  ;  the 
fecond  kind  were  for  thofe  who  ufed  great 
bodily  exercife;  and  the  third  for  health. 
Thefe  laft  alone  were  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
who  bathed. 

The  fragrant  ointments  came  in  at  all  great 
entertainments  with  the  fecond  courfe,  when 
the  guefts  dreffed  themfelves  in  flowery  gar¬ 
lands  $  the  fecond  fort  were  very  Ample, 
and  were  furnifhed  at  the  public  expence  $ 
the  third  alone  employed  the  care  of  the 
phyficians.  Thefe  were  compofed  with 
fo  good  a  choice  of  the  ingredients,  and  fo 
much  care,  and  fuch  perfedt  art  in  com¬ 
pounding,  that  it  would  be  well  if  modern 
pharmacy  would  copy  them* 

C  2  "  >  The 
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The  receipts  for  feveral  of  thefe  are  pre- 

ferved  by  Diofcordes  ;  but  the  earlieft  and 
moft  celebrated  muft  be  traced  much  higher, 
Thefe  refearches  are  fo  flightly  pradifed 
now,  that  men  think  it  a  great  thing  if  they 
can  quote  Pliny.  An  author  is  produced  as 
an  authority  whofe  errors  are  more  numerous 
than  his  paragraphs :  for  often  one  of  thefe 
has  been  compiled  from  half  a  dozen  former 
writers  ;  no  two  of  whom  were  of  the  fame 
opinion.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  if  we  take 
this  colledtor’s  word  we  fhall  believe  the 
Greeks  adopted  Perlian  cuftcms  only  in  this 
matter  ^  and  that  the  firft  cheft  of  ointments 
their  country  faw  was  taken  by  Alexander  in 
the  tent  of  Darius. 

Where  Pliny  found  fuch  a  piece  of 
hiftory  none  knows,  but  ’tis  aftonifhing  he 
fhould  adopt  it.  Ointments  of  thefe  kinds 
are  named  by  authors  who  wrote  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  Greek  ; 
comedies,  of  the  earlieft  date,  rally  this  piece  : 
of  luxury.  Alcasus  Sappho  and  Anacreon  we  : 
find  plainly  knew  them,  and  fpoke  of  them  i 
as  things  in  common  ufe :  Sophocles  fcents  ? 
with  thefe  precious  unguents  his  Venus,  and 
anoints  his  Pallas  :  the  verfes  of  Archilochus  i 
named  them ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  : 
think  the  <mw  of  Homer  meant  any  j 
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ether  than  an  ointment  of  which  roles  were 
the  bafe,  and  the  receipt  of  which  is  yet  ex¬ 
tant  in  Diofcordes.  p»pov  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon  term,  but  they  meant  nothing  elfe  alfo 
by  their  hupa. 

The  Romans  had  the  like  ointments  ear¬ 
ly  ;  and  were  extravagant  in  them  to  an  ex¬ 
cels  :  they  imported  fuch  as  they  fancied  Alia 
produced  better  than  their  own,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Antiochus ;  and  it  was  an  article  of 
luxury,  carried  foon  to  fo  high  an  abufe, 
that  the  cenfors  pafted  a  folemn  ordonance 
that  no  exotic  oils  Ihould  be  brought  into 
the  country. 

*  .  *  '  .  j  •  •;  *  5/  'V ' 

These  were  the  compofitions  with  which 
Toti  madebant,  as  their  Poets  fpoke  it;  and 
thefe  only  were  interdicted.  They  had  at  - 
home  the  choiceft  faffron,  and  the  drugs  for 
many  others;  and  they  were  at  liberty  ftill 
to  to  import  myrrh  and  fpices,  the  principal 
ingredients  of  the  reft,  ufeful  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  Thefe  they  had  learned 
from  the  chafte  and  hardy  Greeks :  others 
from  fofter,  and  effeminate  nations. 

Among  the  oils  and  ointments  facred  to 
health,  the  principal  were  thofe  which  made 
a  part  of  the  bathing  operations :  by  which 

they 
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they  prevented  all  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  that  could  have  attended  the  warm 
bath  5  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  its  pof- 
iible  benefits. 

Their  intent  in  thefe  compofitions  was 
to  ftop  the  pores,  warm  the  body,  and  re- 
frefh  the  fpirits.  The  very  nature  of  the 
oil  anfwer’d,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  firft 
purpofe ;  the  warmth  of  the  fpices  did  the 
fecond ;  and  the  natural  fragrance  of  thefe 
and  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  took  the 
place  of  Afiatic  luxury  in  performing  the 
laft.  We  in  our  baths  want  thefe  helps  5 
^nd  ?tis  to  the  inventors  of  the  receipts  we 
are  to  look  up  for  them. 

1 

The  general  ingredients  were  oil  and. 
fpices :  and  the  ufual  method  of  compofition 
was  this.  They  boiled  the  common  fpices  in 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  the  more  rich 
and  fragrant  $  cautious  that  their  virtues  would 
have  been  loft  if  added  before  boiling.  They 
were  ufually  compofed  of  many  ingredients ; 
and  had  their  names  from  the  principal. 
Sometimes  they  made  them  by  initiation* 
expofing  the  oils  and  ingredients  a  long  time 
to  the  fun,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fire : 
to  fome  they  added  a  little  wax  1  and 
fometimes,  if  we  believe  Galen,  refin:  to 

others 
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others  alfo  they  plainly  added  vinegar.  The 
%pi juccra  as  they  exprefled  thcmfelves  were 
thofe  which  had  wax,  and  were  to  be  rub¬ 
bed  into  the  flefh  ;  and  their  a\eifxfucra  were 
fuch  as  had  only  the  oils  and  fpices,  and 
were  juft  poured  upon  the  body.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  properly  oils,  and  the  former  oint¬ 
ments. 

We  fhould  do  well  to  imitate  the  care 

% 

wherewith  the  Greeks  felefted  their  in¬ 
gredients.  The  oil  for  this  purpofe  was 
prefled  from  unripe  olives;  and  had  there¬ 
fore  an  aftringency,  which  no  common  oil 
has  :  an,d  as  they  found  this  neceflfary  quality 
was  loft  after  a  time,  the  oil  mellowing  with 
keeping,  they  never  ufed  it  except  frefli. 
We  know  the  danger  of  cold  after  a  hath  is 
from  the  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fkin,  and  ex¬ 
treme  opennefs  of  the  pores  ;  we  underftand 
oil  fills  them,  and  that  way  prevents  ta¬ 
king  cold :  but  we  fee  alfo  the  Greek  oil 
conftringed  them;  even  before  it  had  the 
virtue  of  the  fpices. 

The  oil  in  moft  frequent  ufe  with  the 
Greeks  after  bathing  was  the  txaiov  $ofoov9 
the  oil  of  rofes.  The  compofition  we 
have  in  Diofcordes,  and  it  was  excellent. 
The  fingle  red  rofe  was  the  flower  ufed 
in  this;  it  was  taken  juft  in  the  bud. 
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and  only  the  red  put  in,  the  white  heel 
being  cut  off  beeaufe  lefs  aftringent:  thefe 
rofe  buds  were  preffed  to  pieces  in  the 
hands,  anointed  firft  with  honey.  They 
were  put  into  this  oil  of  unripe  olives : 
as  many  were  ufed  as  the  oil  would  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  they  were  worked  about  in  it: 
after  this  they  flood  all  night,  and  in  the 
next  morning  they  preffed  out  the  oil.  They 
added  thenfrefh  rofe  buds,  in  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  and  managed  them  in  the  fame  manner: 
they  repeated  this  to  the  feventh  time.  To 
this  oil  they  added  fome  more  of  the  fame 
kind  feented  with  fchasnanth,  by  boiling  that 
ingredient  firft  in  oil  and  water. 

O  i 

We  have  no  fuch  compositions  as  this 
now  made.  Thofe  who  prepare  medicines 
have  not  the  Grecian  induftry,  nor  thofe 
who  prefcribe  the  receipts,  the  Grecian 
knowledge.  We  have  an  oil  of  roles :  but 
how  is  it  made  ?  rofes  are  boiled  in  oil  till 
they  are  crilp,  and  the  oil  is  then  prefs’d  out. 
The  preparation  is  ealy,  but  having  no  vir¬ 
tue  it  is  neglected.  Thofe  who  make  me¬ 
dicines  fhould  be  told  this  feven  times  re¬ 
peated  maceration  of  theGreeks  gives  feventy 
times  the  virtue  of  one  boiling  ;  and  their 
directors  Ihould  alfo  know,  that  he  who  firft 
ordered  the  breaking  of  the  rofes  to  be  per¬ 
formed  * 
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formed  with  hands  anointed  with  honeys 
knew  there  was  a  peculiar  power  in  that  fub« 
fiance  of  diffolving  the  beft  part  of  the  rofe, 
and  making  it  mix  with  the  oil. 

W  e  fee  how  things  incapable  of  mixture 
by  themfelves  are  brought  to  it  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  third  fubftance,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  thus  mixes  turpentine  and  watery  and 
the  volatile  alkalies  mix  water  and  oil :  Ho¬ 
ney  has  the  fame  effed  in  mixing  oil  with 
the  moft  perfed  and  effedual  part  of  this 
flower.  It  is  originally  itfelf  a  vegetable  fub- 
fiance,  and  has  the  quality  of  uniting  the 
oleaginous  and  aflringent  parts  of  other  ve¬ 
getables. 

We  fee  the  path  we  are  to  follow  if  we 
would  recover  the  advantages  of  bathing : 
we  mull  purfue  their  fleps  who  firft  difco- 
vered  them.  Our  oil  of  rofes  wou’d  ad 
merely  as  fat :  But  this  is  lomething  more. 
The  unripe  oil  has  its  own  auftere  quality, 
and  by  this  repeated  maceration  it  wou’d  have 
all  the  aftringency  of  that  noble  flower.  We 
cannot  well  fcent  it  with  fchaenanth,  for  the- 
Jight  flavour  of  that  herb  is  loft  in  drying : 
but  as  they  expeded  only  a  fcent  from  this, 
we  need  not  lament  the  lofs :  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  winter’s  bark  boil’d  the  fame 
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wav  wou  d  anfwcr  its  purpofe  ;  or  the 
medicine  wou’d  have  equal  effedt  without 

it. 


Thus  we  may  fupply  ourfelves  with  the 
plain  and  familiar  oil  ufed  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  baths :  and  we  may  for  the  delicate 
or  curious  go  much  farther.  Great  Perfons 
among  them  us’d  on  thefe  occafions  oils  or 
unguents  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
thofe  imported  from  the  Afiatics,  for  lux¬ 
ury.  Thefe  were  cordial  as  well  as  pro¬ 
perly  aftringcnt :  for  it  is  certain  cordials 
may  in  a  certain  degree,  be  conveyed  by 
the  fcent. 

Among  their  coftly  ointments,  the  princi¬ 
pal  were  three  :  they  took  their  names  from 
fpikenard,  cinnamon,  and  faffron.  The  firft 
and  laft  of  thefe  were  merely  articles  of  lux¬ 
ury  ;  but  that  which  had  its  name  from  cin¬ 
namon,  was  an  invention  of  Theophraftus ;  j 
and  he,  who  was  too  great  and  honeft  to  en- 
courage  the  follies  of  his  countrymen,  meant  j 
it  for  ufe  after  bathing.  It  long  continued  j 
the  firft  and  moft  reputed  unguent  for  that  f 
purpofe.  According  to  the  accounts  extant, 
concering  it  ’twas  made  thus. 

Grind  to  a  fine  powder  four  ounces  of  the  i 
pureft  myrrh ;  add  to  this  three  ounces  of 

thin 
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thin  honey,  fuch  as  runs  freely  from  the 
comb,  rub  thefe  a  long  time  together,  add¬ 
ing  fome  juice  of  the  bloflbms  of  the  vine. 

These  flowers  of  the  vine  were  what  the 
old  Greeks  called  aenanthe,  and  ’twas  the 
plain  fenfe  of  theword  oivxfa.  Some  rafti  trans¬ 
lators  fancied  they  meant  the  plant  which  we 
call  now  senanthe,  the  waterdropwort.  They 
made  an  unguent  from  rough  oil  and  bloflbms 
of  the  vine  alone :  but  the  moft  judicious 
prefer’d  the  po&w  to  that ;  and  ufed  thofe 
flowers  only  in  this  compofitiom 

When  the  myrrh  honey  and  juice  have 
been  a  long  time  worked  together,  add  oil  of 
the  ben  nut  (this  was  the  famous  fa*avtw)  two 
quarts :  mix  thefe,  and  then  ftir  in  of  coitus 
and  amomum,  each  one  ounce,  bruifed,  and 
fchaenanth  cut  fmall,  half  an  ounce ;  put 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  till 
the  water  is  evaporated.  Powder  three 
ounces  of  choice  cinnamon.  Cover  the  Aides 
and  bottom  of  an  earthen  veflel  with  honey ; 
put  into  it  the  powder  of  cinnamon,  and 
then  ftrain  in  the  oil  from  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Expofe  this  to  the  fun  a  month  :  then 
add  one  ounce  of  more  cinnamon  powdered 
let  it  ftand  ten  days  longer,  and  then  ftrain  it 
off. 
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This  with  the  common  qualities  of  oil,  had 
a  fufficient  aftringency,  and  a  cordial  virtue. 
This  the  great  perfons  among  the  Greeks 
ufed  when  they  arofe  from  the  bath;  and 
prepared  for  their  evening  entertainments: 
Their  flaves  rubbed  it  all  over  their  bodies. 
It  was  expenfive,  but  ’twas  well  worth  the 
Price.  The  receipt  here  given  is  not  any  where 
entire  $  for  it  was  among  the  loft  works  of 
Theophraftus ;  but  we  c0lled:  it  piece  meal 
among  the  ineftimable  remnants  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Diofcorides  has  an  ointment  of  the 
fame  name,  but  it  wants  fome  of  the  original 
ingredients;  and  feems  an  imperfedt  receipt 
only  of  one  of  the  luxurious  unguents  of 
the  foft  Afiaticks. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  the  warm  Bath  in  England \ 
with  the  Grecian  Ointments . 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  other  ufes 
of  warm  bathing,  let  us  confider  what 
might  be  the  benefit  of  the  practice,  with  this 
afilftance,  in  the  mo  ft  common  cafes. 

Colds  are  very  frequent  from  the  irregu¬ 
lar  weather  of  our  climate :  they  are  trou- 
blefome  and  painful  in  them  (elves ;  and 
they  bring  on  three  fourths  of  the  other 
difeafes.  A  warm  bath  will  be  a  certain 
cure  for  thefe  ;  and  this  ointment  will  pre¬ 
vent  all  danger. 

Lowness  of  Spirits  is  another  national 
diforder.  This  rifes  often  from  repletion 
only  $  and  this  will  be  always  cured  as  infal¬ 
libly  by  the  fame  practice. 

Head-achs  are  almoft  as  common  $  and 
often  they  are  inveterate.  We  know,  that 
placing  the  feet  in  warm  water  frequently 
cures  them :  a  compleat  warm  bath  wou’d 
do  it  always. 


We 
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We  fhall  treat  prefently  of  thofe  other 
diforders,  which  may  be  cured  by  warm 
bathing  3  the  perfon  being  fecured  from  dan¬ 
ger  by  one  of  thefe  ointments.  ' 

For  the  common  purpofe  bagnio's  mud: 
notbeufed,  for  there  will  be  danger  always 
in  returning  from  them.  The  bath  mud  be  at 
home  :  and  nothing  is  fo  eafy.  Let  the  ba¬ 
thing  tub  be  large  enough,  let  rjain  water  be 
ufed  3  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  any  foft  wa¬ 
ter  3  and  let  the  perfon  go  into  it  between  fe- 
ven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

HEihould  remain  in  it  about  twelve  mi¬ 
nutes  3  then  let  warm  cloths  be  ready  to 
wipe  him  dry,  and  with  his  own  hands  let 
him  rub  over  his  body  with  a  little  of  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  ointments.  This  diou’d 
fee  the  common  practice  3  and  for  this  ufe,the 
cinnamon  ointment  is  mod  proper.  Or  when 
an  extream  cold,  or  a  defperate  head-ach  re¬ 
quire  daying  longer  in  the  water,  the  rofe 
oil  fhou'd  be  ufed. 

After  rubbing  with  this,  he  fhou'd  put 
on  eafy  and  warm  cloaths,  and  going  into 
his  dining-room,  warmed  by  a  good  fire  3 
wait  there  for  fuppen 
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If  there  were  only  pleafure  meant  by  this* 
it  would  be  excellently  worth  the  trouble , 
for  the  eafe  and  refreihment  which  follow, 
are  not  to  be  defcribed  :  chearfulnefs  and  a 
good  appetite  attend  uon  it ;  and  there  will 
be  lefs  danger  even  in  too  much  wine,  after 
this,  than  at  any  other  time. 

If  every  gentleman  in  England  woud 
thus  far  copy  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  would  feel  what  he  fo  often 
hears,  that  they  were  the  happieft  people 
in  the  world. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

0/*  the  life  of  the  warm  Baths,  with  the  ajji-* 
fiance  of  the  Smegmata  of  the  Greeks . 

TIT  HEN  cutaneous  difeafcs  are  to  be  cu- 
*  ^  red  by  the  warm  bath,  the  firft  article 
is  perfectly  cleaning  the  (kin  ;  and  to  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  eafy  to  add  fome  ingredient  to  the 
water,  which  will  aflift.  The  Greeks,  whom 
I  would  make  our  matters  in  this  article,  had 
many  fuch,  exceeding  one  another  in  power; 
which  they  ufed  feverally  according  to  the 
obttinacy  of  the  diforder,  Thefe  they  called 
fmegmata  :  and  to  thefe  it  will  be  proper  we 
have  recourfe  for  the  fame  fervice.  The 
mildeft  of  them  were  the  chaffy  fubftance, 
feparated  frcm  the  pulfe  kinds,  as  bran  from 
the  flour  of  wheat.  Of  all  the  pulfe  kind, 
they  prefer Jd  for  this  purpofe  the  cicer  or 
chich :  this  was  their  Erehinthos,  fo  celebrated 
and  fo  juftly.  We  know  the  effectt  of  bran ; 
but  this  has  much  more.  They  feperated  only 
a  part  of  the  meal  from  this,  and  beating  up 
the  huffy  remains  into  a  pafte,  with  a  little 
water,  they  ufed  this  as  foap.  The  perfon 
after  he  had  been  fome  time  in  the  warm 
water,  to  (often  the  fcurff  and  other  foulnefs, 
rubbed  himfelf  gently  with  this  pafte  of  the 
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chich  bran,  and  letting  it  melt  off  with  the 
water,  waffled  himfelf,  and  then  rubbed  on 
more  of  it.  Thus  by  degrees  the  foulnefs 
was  got  away.  It  was  not  the  work  of  one  day 
or  of  two,  but  they  were  contented  to  bring 
it  on  by  flow  degrees.  After  this  had  been 
done  a  week,  or  more*  they  began  fcraping 
the  whole  body  while  in  the  bath,  with 
knives,  whofe  blades  were  of  gold.  This 
perfected  the  cleanfing  of  the  fur  face,  after 
the  opening  of  the  pores  by  the  bath,  as  we 
fhall  fhew  in  the  next  chapter. 

When  this  was  not  fufficient,  they  ufed 
alfo  an  alkaline  fait.  This  has  been  little 
underftood,  for  it  was  called  an  earth.  There 
rifes  at  this  time  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  a  fait  of  the  fixed  alkaline  kind,  in 
many  parts  of  the  eaft :  they  have  it  about 
Smyrna  now,  and  it  is  called  foap  earth,  be- 
caufe  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  foap  j  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  a  fixed  al¬ 
kali. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  this  fait  was  diffolved 
in  the  water  of  the  bath ;  and  the  chich 
bran  was  ufed  as  before,  which  with  this 
affiffance  had  double  effect.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  to  foften  water, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fbme  of  them  fhould 
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always  be  added,  when  no  fufficiently  {oft 
water  can  be  had* 

It  would  be  eafy  to  obtain  thefe  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  tho’  they  are  not  at  prefent  in  common 
nfe  $  and  it  would  be  highly  proper  :  I  wou’d 
recommend  not  only  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of 
the  Greek  inftruftion,  but  the  very  letter. 
One  alkaline  fait  may  indeed  ferve  this  pur- 
pofe,  as  well  as  another,  for  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  them:  but  it  is  not 
fo  with  regard  to  the  farinaceous  vegetable 
fubftances.  A  little  pearl  afhes  may  be  ufed 
in  the  place  of  the  foap  earth,  but  we  have 
nothing  that  will 
place  of  the  cicer* 


fupply  equally  well  the 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Virtues  of  the  Grecian  Cicer. 

/’T"^  H  E  mealy  part  of  this  pulfe  is  the  foft- 
eft  of  all  farinaceous  powders  5  and  the 
Ikins  have  not  the  harfh  and  huiky  nature  of 
bran,  or  of  the  hulls  of  oatmeal ;  every  one 
knows  the  rinds  of  corn  are  hard  :  the  chich 
is  of  the  pea  kind,  and  its  fkin  is  naturally 
foft  and  tough.  It  mellows  in  the  warm 
water,  and  becomes  extremely  fit  for  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  fkin  5  and  its  emollient  quality 
is  lading. 

3T  1  s  eafy  to  be  raifed  in  our  gardens  ; 
being  as  hardy  as  the  common  pea :  and 
there  is  another  virtue  which  it  poflefles  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  which  fhould  re¬ 
commend  it  farther  :  It  may  be  eaten  as 
peafe  $  and  is  the  moft  ftrengthening  ©f  all 
foods.  Its  peculiar  virtue  is  as  a  provoca¬ 
tive  to  venery.  This  it  does  fafely  not  by 
ftimulating  the  organs,  but  by  fupplying  the 
juices,  therefore  the  ufe  of  it  is  innocent,  and 
the  benefit  is  natural  and  lafting.  Men  whofe 
defires  outlived  their  faculties  among  the  old 
Greeks,  prolonged  the  feafon  of  delight  by 
this  pulfe,  many  years:  and  if  a  greater  in- 
ftance  may  be  given  of  its  effedts  from  their 
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time  to  the  prefent,  it  is  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  ufe  is  known,  and  where  it  is 
given  to  Itallions,  when  too  much  exhaufted; 
and  always  with  fuccefs.  The  old  Greeks 
eat  thefe  Chiches  ftewed  in  gravy  ;  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  general  entertainments,  and  this 
was  called  the  old  man's  difh.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  were  afhamed  to  be  feen  eating  of  it ;  they 
thought  it  acknowledged  want  of  vigour. 

The  fruit  in  the  pod  is  fometimes  white, 
fometimes  red,  and  fometimes  black  $  the  red 
was  always  chofen  for  the  table  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  it  obtained  among  them  the  name 
ClCER  V ENEREUM  the  POVOC  ATIVE  ChICH, 
The  feeds  may  be  had  with  us  :  but  as  our 
people  through  ignorance  or  fraud,  often  fell 
lentills  under  their  name,  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  a  defeription  and  a  figure  of  the  plant, 
that  thofe  who  wifh  to  have  the  benefit  of 
its  virtues,  may  not  be  difappointed,  It  grows 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  weak,  yet 
hard  ftalk  :  the  leaves  are  of  delicate  pale 
green,  and  the  flower  is  crimfon  1  the  pods  are 
bjoated  and  the  feeds  are  red.  If  it  be  Town 
in  April  in  a  common  kitchen  garden,  there 
will  be  many  gatherings  during  fumrner  $ 
and  if  a  quantity  of  the  chiches  be  dried  as 
we  do  peafe  for  keeping,  they  will  prefer ve 
all  their  virtue,, 

^  ''  C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.  VIX. 


Of  the  medicated  Baths  of  the  Antients . 

T&7HEN  more  was  required  from  bathing 
*  *  than  opening  the  pores  and  cleanfing 
the  fkin,  the  antients  ufed  ingredients  proper 
for  the  relief  of  perfons  in  fuch  particular 
cafes,  and  made  their  baths,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  before,  a  kind  of  general  fomentations. 

In  cafes  of  cutaneous  foulnefs,  which  did 
not  yeld  to  fingle  bathing,  they  infufed  the 
roots  of  docks  and  figwort  in  the  water : 
where  more  foftening  was  required,  they 
had  recourfe  to  large  quantities  of  mallows ; 
and  for  extream  weaknefs,  they  ufed  myrtle. 
The  wood  of  the  Juniper  was  alfo  famous 
baths  for  pains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  then  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  this  pradfice  :  and  it  would  be  an 
honour  to  our  phyficians  to  introduce  and  re¬ 
commend  it.  This  is  their  province  :  thefub- 
jedt  here  is  bathing  in  the  general  j  and  it 
wou  d  be  departing  from  the  purpofe  to  enter 
upon  the  medicinal  additions  for  peculiar 
cafes. 

CHAP, 
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'  CHAP.  X, 

Of  the  Dangers  which  attend  warm  Bathing . 


H  E  principal  and  moft  obvious  of  thefe 


"**  is  taking  cold  afterwards ;  which  ’tis  eafy 
to  avoid  :  But  there  are  aifo  particular  con- 
ftitutions  with  which  the  Pra&iee  will  not 
agree  j  and  fome  diford ers  in  which  ’tis  hurt* 
ful.  More  is  faid  of  this  by  fyftematic  wri¬ 
ters  than  is  true :  but  what  experience  fee  ms 
to  fliew  is  this. 

In  all  hedtic  habits  it  is  hurtful :  in  the 
jaundice  it  has  been  known  to  do  mifchief  $ 
and  in  thedropfy  it  would  be  madnefs  to  think 
of  it  |  nor  fhould  it  be  ufed  by  any5  even  by 
thofe  who  are  well,  in  times  of  contagious 
diforders. 

These  are  the  cafes  wherein  the  warm 
bath  never  fhould  be  employed  ;  but  with 
thefe  exceptions  it  7may  be  recommended 
generally. 

The  cafes  wherein  it  may  be  ferviceable, 
are  many.  Hyfteric  complaints  will  be  cured 
by  this  without  the  help  of  medicines ;  and 
hypocondrical  cafes  in  men3  as  they  are 
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nearly  allied  to  thefe  in  their  fymptoms,  give 
way  to  the  fame  remedy. 

There  is  no  headach  but  may  be  cured 
by  it :  and  if  it  were  more  pradtifed  in  Eng¬ 
land,,  we  fhould  hear  of  fewer  apoplexies. 

The  convulfive  afthma,  which  mocks  th& 
common  remedies,  will  be  cured  by  this. 

More  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy  :  but  thus  much  fure  experience  war¬ 
rants.  More  may'be  true  ;  and  farther  expe¬ 
rience  may  hereafter  equally  confirm  it :  in 
the  mean  time  this  is  enough  to  recommend 
the  practice.  Indeed  if  there  were  no  other 
benefit  to  be  received  from  it,  the  certain  re¬ 
lief  it  affords  in  habitual  headachs  no  one  of 
which  ever  withftood  it,  were  fufficient  to 
authorize  all  here  faid  in  its  favour. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Of  Cold  Bathing . 


H  E  eold  bath,  though  of  vaft  and 


various  ufe,  is  a  more  limited  fub~ 
jedt:  for  the  plain  and  Ample  plunging 
into  cold  water  is  all.  Here  need  no  oint¬ 
ments,  nor  no  fmegmata,  the  immediate 
adtion  of  the  water  upon  the  body  is 
the  whole  %  and  there  is  no  danger  of  cold 
afterwards. 

--  ..I.  v'-  " -  \ "'  %  v  '  \  .*  - 

Yet  even  here  there  muft  be  fame  cau¬ 
tion  2  for  whatfoever  can  do  good,  may 
alfo  do  harm ;  and  generally  the  power 
of  mifchief  is  proportioned  to  that  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Not  only  the  phyficians  of  antiquity  re¬ 
commended  the  cold  bath ;  but  all  their  ra¬ 
tional  authors,  in  whofe  way  it  came  to 
mention  the  fubjedt.  The  fea  and  rivers 
have  been  cold  baths  from  all  time :  but  thofe 
are  better  which  are  covered  from  the  fun, 
and  fed  immediately  from  the  living  fpring. 
The  coldnefs  is  all,  and  therefore  the  more 
cold,  certainly  the  better.  They  talk  idly 
who  call  in  mechanic  principles,  and^meafure 
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the  denlity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  pref- 
fare  of  the  water.  The  immediate  effeCt  of 
plunging  into  cold  water,  is  a  fudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  fibres :  this  may 
naturally  produce  all  the  great  effeds  we 
find  from  the  cold  bath  ;  and  do  the  mifchief 
alfo  which  we  fometimes  hear  fr6m  its  im~  , 
proper  life.  Reafon  is  the  beft  guide  in 
matters  of  health  ;  and  when  her  doftrines 
are  confirmed  by  experience,  fine  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  error  :  „  Thofe  who  go 
farther  fool  themfelves ;  and  it  were  well  if 
that  were  all,  but  where  the  dodor  doats 
the  patient  dies. 

'T 1  s  certain  that  cold  bathing  gives  relief 
in  very  many  and  defperate  cafes,  where  all 
medicines  fail :  nor  is  its  power  lefs  in  pre¬ 
venting  others 

Which  of  the  various  maladies,  whereto 
this  weak  frame  is  fubjeCted,  do  not  arife 
from,  or  may  not  be  aggravated  by  the  effed 
of  colds  ?  Thefe,  cold  bathing  obviates  en¬ 
tirely,  It  Rrengthens  the  whole  body,  and 
defends  it  from  thofe  injuries  of  the  weather 
to  which  our  fickle  climate  makes  us  fubjeCt 
hourly.  ?Tis  therefore  a  praftic  ufeful every 
where,,  yet  in  a  manner  appropriated  here. 
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In  regard  to  particular  cafes,  we  fee  daily 
that  pains  and  ficknefs,  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
and  the  mo  ft  dejecting  weaknefs  which  op- 
prefs  people  who  are  accuftomed  to  warm 
rooms  and  delicate  management,  are  all 
cured  by  the  cold  bath ;  the  perfon  fcarce 
believing  that  he  is  the  fame  man.  His  mind 
feeming  to  have  fhared  the  advantage  of  his 
body ;  rchearful  good  humour  fucceeding 
pining  peevifhnefs,  and  vigour  faintnefs. 

In  thofe  difcharges  which  remain  after 
frequent  or  ill  cured  venereal  diforders,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  cold  bath,  Balfams 
and  aftringent  eleftuaries,  vomits,  and  ftyp- 
tic  hyeffcions,  have  in  many  cafes  been  ul'ed 
even  years  in  vain ;  when  a  few  days  of  this 
practice  have  made  a  perfedt  cure. 

That  miferable  weaknefs  which- waftes 
the  ftrength  of  fome  young  men,  from  a 
different  and  lefs  excufeable  caufe,  which 
robs  them  at  once  of  the  enjoyments  and 
advantages  of  marriage  ;  and  in  the  end  often 
entails  upon  them  epelipfies,  is  cured  con- 
ftantly  and  certainly  by  this  ;  injecting  the 
cold  water  after  bathing. 

W  e  know  what  cures,  indeed  what  mi¬ 
racles  are  recorded  of  the  famous,  Pfeffer 
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water  on  the  Alps,  a  remedy  for  half  the 
difeafes  to  which  men  are  fubjeit :  many  have 
tried,  and  feveral  among  them  who  difbe- 
lieved  ;  but  they  have  found  it  true.  The 
water  of  this  celebrated  cavern  is  clear  and 
taftelefs  ;  nor  could  thofe  who  wondered  at 
the  cures  which  it  performed,  ever  difcover 
any  ingredient  in  it,  to  which  they  fhould 
attribute  them.  The  fagacious  Scheukzer 
foil'd  the  famous  Arabian,  he  found  the 
water  was  mere  water,  and  that  cold  bathing 
was  the  my  fiery.  The  place  where  this 
ftrange  flood  burfts  from  the  rock  affifts ;  for 
?tis  fo  high  upon  the  mountain,  that  the  air 
itfelf  is  colder  than  below,  and  the  fpot 
where  nature  has  provided  the  firft  refervoir 
of  it  is  in  a  hollow,  open  to  the  coldeft 
winds,  but  fo  defended  to  the  Southward 
that  the  fun  never  fhines  into  it. 

Truth  and  plain  reafon  therefore  give  to 
cold  bathing,  all  the  virtues  of  this  famous 
fpring  j  and  they  are  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
received  and  certain  number  of  the  benefits 
of  cold  baths.  Thofe  who  would  know  thefe 
perfectly  muft  try :  they  need  not  vifit  the 
frozen  Alps,  nor  any  of  the  other  famous 
fountains  ;  fpring  water  kept  cold,  will  work 
as  many  wonders. 
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